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PHYSICAL AND MORAL 
E N U % 


HUM AN NATURE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


MONG the many enquiries 
into the various parts of this 
ö material ſyſtem, there is one part that 
ſtill requires to be further ex plored, 
and more accurately explained, than 
it has hitherto been: the part I mean 
is Human Nature; a ſubject that well 
deſerves the examination of the moſt 
B ingenious 
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ingenious curioſity, and will reward 
the pains of the moſt diligent en- 
quirer. It is the intereſt of every 
perſon to find out the cauſes of thoſe 
many revolutions of reſtleſſneſs | or 
diſquiet which happen in his 
conſtitution; as it is his princi- 
pal comfort, that he can thereby 
counterbalance, in ſome meaſure, 


their dĩſagreeable effects, and render 
them, on the whole, leſs prejudicial. 
So true is that of deres 07 
| Know then thyſelf; "pillage i not 
” God to ſcan; 1 
The proper ſcience of mankind is 
man. # 
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Oo the general Nature of Ma Ma n. 


AN is a being compoſed of x 4 
411 body and mind united to each 
other. Theſe two parts of his com- 
poſition, however cloſely united, are 
yet very different in their nature 3 
each having a life, actions, and af- 
fections, peculiar to itſelf, and diſ- 
tinct from thoſe of the other: 

though, at the ſame time, there is 

ſuch a reciprocal connection and con- 


' ſent between them, that a change in 
the one always produces a change in 
| the other, proportionable to the de» 

Eree of impreſſion, 

It has been often obſerved, that 

| the world is excellently well con · 

B 2 trived 


[TE 
trived for the uſe, ſupport, and con- 
venience, of Man; and that Man 
likewiſe is ſo chpletely formed, as 

to be able to eK tract, and apply to 
himſelf, all the ſupport, convenience, 
and ſatisfaction, that the. world can 5 
yield. 
But, in order to underfland How 
this application is made, it will be 
neceffary to conſider the fr i&ture 
and mechaniſm of the human body; 
for i it is by the meédiation of the body 
that Man partakes of "OE _—_ 
n i 
The human body is an \ aſſemblage 
of ſolids and fluids, by whoſe united 
and regdlar actions life and | health 
are preſerved. | e eee 
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For the preſervation of health and 
life, the body is endowed with two 
kinds of automatic or ſelf. moving 
powers; by one of which, it digeſts 
and aſſimilates what is friendly to the 
conſtitution; and, by the other, it 
ſtrives to reſiſt and expel whatever i is 
uneaſy and injurious to the Scono- 
my. Theſe two principles, or powers, 
though they ſeem to reſult from the 
mechanical ſtructure of the body, 
are yet, in reality, to be referred 
and aſeribed to the ſole will of the 
Almighty Creator; who has been 
thus pleaſed to animate matter, and 
beneficently, to endow it with ſuch 
innate powers, as are neceſſary to 
continue this vital frame, indepen- 
dent of our own will or choice, 
B 3 Hens 


6 7 
180 then ! it follows, that all the 

motions neceſſary to the vital fune- 

tions are carried on without any 

knowledge or conſent of the mind; 

and that they are continued, be the 
perſon aſleep or awake, by the ſame | 
power that firſt excited them, 

But, though the mind has no ab- 

ſolute influence over the vital func- 
tions, yet it is endued with a certain 
principle, quite diſtin& from that of 

the automatic motions, by which it 
contributes in an eminent degree to 
the preſervation and benefit of the 
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human frame. 
The mind, in conſequence of its 
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the body undergoes. Now, as it is 
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the nature of the mind to be impa- 
tient of pain, and deſirous of egſe: 
therefore will that pleaſing ſenſation, 
which it always enjoys when the 
body is in right order, continually | 
prompt it to exert its powers to pre- 
ſerve the body in that regular ſtate: : 
and the uncafineſs i it feels on the other 
hand, when any part becomes diſor- 
| dered, will equally excite it to ſearch 
| after, and apply, remedies fitted to 
: relieve : and remove the pain. | 

5 Theſe are the primary, and, as it 


were, the guardian endeavours or 


impulſes of nature, kindly implanted 
in the conſtitution for the conſerva- 
tion, improvement, and protection, 
of the human frame. The neceſſity 


of their being ſo implanted, the va- 
| rious 
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- CHAPTER II. 


97 the Origin, Uſe, and Operations, 
of Inſtinfts. © | 


RO M what has been faid of 

the powers lodged in the hu- 
man conſtitution, by which the vital 
offices are performed, it is eaſy to 
infer, that without them life could 
not ſubſiſt at all. | Hence it follows, 
that the welfare, or happineſs, which 
is attainable by ſuch a being as Man, 


| muſt, in a great meaſure, depend 
on the due operations of theſe ſeveral 
organs; ſince by them muſt be pre- 
pared and diſtributed all thoſe ſup- 
plies which are ſuitable to the vari- 
ous wants of the body. A proper 
_ 5 attention 
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attention to. thoſe circumſtances, in 


which Man comes into the world, 


will readily convince us, that the 
moſt exquiſite arrangement of all 


the parts of his frame, together with 
the powers annexed to them; are not 


ſufficient of themſelves to ſupport 


ſuch a being for any length of time. 


For the body evidently ſtands in need 


of almoſt perpetual freſh ſupplies for 
its growth, ſtrength, and the repair- 
ing of that waſte which is continu- 
ally made in the various ſcenes of 
action. Hence ſenſations, inſtincts, 
and appetites, were originally im- 
planted, as neceſſary impulſes to 
quicken our attention for the preſer- 


| vation of life. They appear very 


early, and operate with unremitting 
energy. 


fm 
energy. Thus hunger and thirſt are 
found to raiſe forrow viſible in in- 
fants' tears; nor are theſe ſenſations 
to be quieted but by ſome timely 
nouriſhment ſuitable to the exigen- 
cies of the conſtitution. And it 
may be further remarked, that the 
feſt or quiet ſo gained does not ſab- 
fiſt much longer than during the time 
the ſaid nouriſhment has performed 
its deſtined ſervices; after which, 
Nature is excited, by certain other 
uneaſy ſenſations, to expel, or drive 
out, the ſuperfluous part through 
the ſeveral appointed paſſages. 
In the firſt of theſe cafes may be 
traced out the origin of natural de- 
fire, or appetite; and, in the latter, 
Ys wt TY 
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Thus early appear our inſtincts; & 


which are always conſtant in their 
effects, whilſt the courſe of nature 
is regular; nor can they be — 
3 but with life itſelf. 
When the wants of the 1 
tion are for a time unſatisfied, there 
always ariſes ſome ſenſible uneaſineſs 
in the frame: but, when they are 
furniſhed with 2 ſuitable ſupply, 
there, ſpring up ſome pleaſing ſenſd- 


tions viſible even in infant ſmiles. 
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Various and almoſt infinite are ; tho 


We wherdin the inſtinets, 
appetites, and averſions, operate as 
neceſſarily as in the inſtances above 
mentioned ; 3 their uſe and office bes 
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ing defigned for the ſecurity, preſer- 
vation, „ and protection of the indivi- | 
dual. | n 
The various operations of our in- 
ſtincts ſeem to ſpring from ſome im- 
pulſe made on the mechanic powers; 
and that witlir ſuch energy as is ade- 
quate to thoſe” very” purpoſes” for 
which they are ocHH“iLly exerted.” 
* Hence * appears, that deſires, 
averfions, pain, grief, pleaſure, &c- 
muſt be inſeparably annexed tothe 
human conftiturion ; as they all bear 
a cloſe relation to thoſg,natural wants, 
exigencies, &c. to which men by 
their frame are made liable. 
' Here be it obſerved, that the ns 
pineſs attainable by ſuch beings can- 
not et conſtantly "fublft in an undiſ- 
turbed 


11 3 
turbed repoſe, or an abſolute free · 
dom from that anxiety which attends 
unſatisfied deſires. For experience 
ſhews, that no condition of youth, 
fame, or fortune, can exempt the 
poſſeſſors from that ſort of uneaſi- 
neſs, which muſt frequently ariſe in | 
the courſe of things, from unfavour- 
able occurrences interrupting their | 
enjoyments. | 7 
But though a certain inquie- 
tudes will neceſſarily attend the diſ- 
appointments of our inſtincts and ap- 
petites; yet a conſiderable ſhare of 
man's happineſs will be found to re- 
fide i in, and to reſult from, A regular 
gratification of them. For the un- 
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eaſy ſenſations, occaſioned by theſe 
difappointments, are uſually no more 
F118 © 95 than 


C. i 1 
than neceſſary incitements urging the 
will to exert · its ſubſervient ſpitits- to 
ſuch undertakings as are moſt likely 
to ſupply whatever good is wanted. 
Thus the tranſient pains, which 
ariſe from the inſtincts, are or may 
be abundantly overpaid with ſatis- 
faction and pleafure by ſome ſeaſon- 
able gratifications of the wants of 


nature. Likewiſe, on the . other 
hand, a large ſhare of the miſeries 


of human life will be found to re- 
fult from the diforderly manner in 
which men gratify theſe incxtinguiſh- 
able, and i in paris pr ag innocent 5 
perires: „5 
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Of the Motives to Adion; and of tht 
Means by which we are ſupplied 
with Strength to continue it, 

R. Locke obſerves, that unea- 

fineſs is the general ſpring of 


action; therefore the uneaſineſs ariſ- 
ing from the j joint effects of men's 


appetites, paſtions, and inſtincts, may 
be conſidered as the ſpring or motive 


to many of their voluntary under- 


takings. 


No though the uneaſy ſenſations 
arifing from thoſe inſtincts, which 


are more immediately concerned in 
the preſervation or continuance of 


our being, uſually point out the na- 
tural 


[7 19% 1; 
tural and effectual means of allaying 
them; yet experience. too often 
ſhews, that the irregular indulgence; 
of. them overcharges, obſtructs, or 
ſtrains, ſome parts of the animal 
frame, and thereby introduces other 
une ãſy or diſagrecable ſenſations} re- 
ſulking from mere repletion. To, be 
freed from theſe ſenſations, men are | 


ann en 11 1 led to 1 various and 


Ihe; 


| ſalt _— NIN moſt; proper reme- 
dy, for the removal of ſuch orer- : 
charges. and obſtructions, ſeems, to. 
conſiſt in a certain proper 8 Eq : 
bodily: labour. TR 


It was obſerved before, that the 8 
conſtitution is ſupplied by certain 
fluids extracted by digeſtion from® 
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ſuch voluntary actions as he may 
judge neceſſary to be exerted for his 
well-being, ſafety, or pleaſure. 


from the digeſtions, of which the 


1 6 1 
the various aliments; and that ſone 
portions of theſe circulating fluids 
are regularly depoſited in thoſe parts 
of the body where they are neceſ- 
ſary; and from this ſource provi- 
fion is continually drawn, not only 
ſafficient for the mere growth of 
man, but ſufficient alſo to furniſh 
him with ſtrength adequate to all 


But it is here to be obſerved, that 


theſe various ſupplies, - furniſhed 


moſt refined are commonly called 
Animal Spirits, require to be fre- 
quently renewed; and the vapid 

parts 


(= ] 

parts to be, by ſome kind of labour 
or exerciſe, driven out ; for reple- 
tion, even of the beſt animal juices, _ 
will produce certain degrees of un- 
eaſineſs, until the expelling powers 
of Nature are exerted to diſcharge 

them, | 
It appears, therefore, that certain 
degrees of bodily labour are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the welfare of 
Man. For, without ſome ſort of 
labour or exerciſe, the ſuperfluous 
and uſeleſs parts of his diet cannot 
be carried off; and thence uneaſy 
ſenſations of various ſorts will un- 
avoidably be excited in him. No 
perſon then can exempt himſelf from 
that ſentence of labour, which was 
* denounced 
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out falling into worſe evil than that 


CHAP- 


of eating his bread by the ſweat of 


his brow: | 


11 4 7 


CHAPTER IV. 


_ Of the Cauſe of : voluntary Motion. 
1ts Power and Extent. 


1 S aſſert, that the 
ſpring of all motion is in the 
ſolid parts of the body; by whoſe 
elaſtic force, and muſcular power, 
ſuch fluids are conveyed throughout 
the habit, as are neceſſary for the 
ſervice of the whole frame. And | 
theſe fluids are not only ſufficient for 
the purpoſes of growth, ſtrength, . 
and duration of life; but afford 

likewiſe an ample ſupply of animal 

ſpirits for the exertion aud continu- 
ancee of thoſe voluntary muſcular mo- 


tions which are dependent to the 
C 3 dictates 
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diictates of the mind; moſt of the 


muſcles being, by their peculiar 
conſtruction, enabled and diſpoſed 


to reſt or move as the thinking fa- 


culty directs. Indeed, every man's 


experience may be ſufficient to con- 


vince him, that his mind is indued 


with a certain faculty, by which he 
can either exert or reſtrain the vari- 


ous muſcular powers of his frame. 
For he plainly perceives, that all 
theſe are entirely ſubſervient to his 
will, as far as their natural eng 


will permit. 


But, to obtain a more perfect 


knowledge of this ſubject, it may 
be of uſe to attend to the proceſſes 
of Nature, as deſcribed by Phyfi- 
cians; who tell us, that the power 


of 
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of the muſcles depends on thoſe 
ſupplies which they receive from 
the blood, or animal ſpirits; that, 
by theſe, their fibres are diſtended; 
and that, without this continued 
ſupply to repair the waſte that is 
made by their ſeveral actions, the 
muſcles themſelves would ſoon loſe 
their ſtrength and power of exertion. 
Moreover, ſay they, if a nerve, 
or artery of any muſcle, is cut or 
tied, that muſcle will thereby be 
deprived of its ſtrength. In like 
manner, when any of the muſcles 
have been for a conſiderable time 
ſtrongly exerted in the performance 
of any action, the quantity of ſpirits 
ſpent by ſuch exerciſe being greater 
„ than 
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than the recruits, that are conſtitu- 
U 8 
tionally detached. to them in the 


ſame ſpace of time, their fibres will 


then become relaxed, and ſome de- 
gree of weakneſs and wearineſs will 


be found to enſue, 

Now, in order to prevent as much 
as poſſible the inconveniences that 
would ariſe from the aforeſaid wea- 
rineſs, whereby the defigns of men 
might be rendered abortive ; indul- 
gent Nature continues to ſend from 
all her ſtores a daily ſupply of 
ſtrength and ſpirits, to be ſpeedily 
conveyed to repair the weakneſs of 
the muſcles, which have been wea- 
ried and exhauſted in performing 
the commands of the will. 

Hence 


1 5 ] 
Hence it appears, that all "the 
actions; which men voluntarity un- 
dertake, neceſſarily fabject them 
to wearineſs; whereas, on the con- 


trary, the ſeveral motions, whereby 
the vital offices are performed, are 
altogether involuntary, and are car- 
ried on in general without any 
wearineſs at all, and are thus con- 
tinued till ſome ſuperior power 
diſorders the ſyſtem, or the parts 
become nearly worn out; either 
of which diſagreeable events would 
much ſooner come to paſs than 
they are found to do, were not 
weakneſs and wearineſs kindly in- 
terpoſed to gain reſt for the body 
to recruit its animal powers, which 
1121 are 
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mind. 


or by ſome unſatisfied defires of 


the 


rr 

Of the Mind—lIts Qualities and Af. 
fefions. 
IN | the former Chapters, the bo- 
1 dily powers were chiefly conſi- 
dered with reſpect to the office of 
the ſolids and fluids, and to the 
means made uſe of by Nature to re- 
cruit and replace what 1s expended 
in carrying on the animal ceconomy. 
It was there obſerved, that Man, in 
order to obtain a proper ſupply for 
his wants, is endued with every neceſ- 
ſary appetite and inſtin&t ; and, that 
_ theſe appetites and inſtincts might 
be duly fatisfied, he poſſeſſes ſuch 
ample powers of voluntary motion, 
as 


1 


as are, in moſt caſes, ſufficient to 


enable him to provide for the com- 
mon exigencies of his nature. 

Moſt of theſe, indeed, appear to 
be conditions neceſſarily annexed to 
all animal exiſtence. Now, had 
Man been wholly left in theſe cir- 
eumſtances, to be impelled by paſ- 

ſions, appetites, and inſtincts, with- 
out a ſuperior check, what a chaos, 

or world of confuſion, muſt he have 
been in! But, to counterbalance 
theſe wild emotions, he is happily 
endowed with ſuperior degrees of in- 
telligence, whereby he can foreſee 
the good or evil tendency of all his 
actions; and is ſubject to the domi- 
nion of conſcience, which never 
5 fails 
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1 
fails to applaud or accuſe him, as 
his works deſerve. _ 

Though the particular effence of 
this conſeious principle, the mind, 
has not been thoroughly diſcovered 
by the moſt learned and laborious 
ſearchers into Human Nature, ne- 
vertheleſs its qualities ahd affections 
may be comprehended from thoſe 
circumſtances in which men, as ſo- 
cial: beings, are more peculiarly: ſub- 

ject to its operation and influence. 
Benevolence, compaſſion, juſtice, 
and mercy, are inſtincts implanted! 
in the mind for the general good of 
ſociety, and are intended to mode - 
rate and counterbalance the irregu- 
larities of the mere animal inſtincts, 
Which 


6.3 1 
which are concerned only in the 
ſelf preſervation of each individual. 

And, though the manner in which 
theſe amiable affections operate is, 
or may be, as various as the occa- . 
ſions which excite them, yet they 
all ſeem reſolvable into the two 
grand principles of deſire and aver- 
ſion, the love of good, and the 
hatred of evil. 1 Os 

From hence may be deduced the 
uſefulneſs of the moral inſtincts. As 
the animal inſtin&s bring about their 
purpoſes by certain urgent uneaſy 
ſenſations, which uſually continue 
until the end they ſerve is in ſome 
ſort compleated ; ſo the moral in- | 
ſtincts are found to produce certain 
degrees of uneaſineſs, upon every 

7 neglect 


UE 

neglect or violation of thoſe duties, 
for the furtherance of which they 
were originally implanted. 

Beſides, as the inſtincts ſerving 
animal life, whether appetites or 
averſions, are variouſly exerted, as 
occaſions require, in the different 


modes of love, deſire, joy, anger, 


fear, or grief; ſo the preſiding 
power of the intellectual ſyſtem is 


found to excite the ſelf. ſame affec- 


tions, as inſtruments ſerving under 


its command, in the moral order of 


Nature. 


Hence the performance, or re- 


view, of good actions, will, by their 


connection with the condition of our 


very being, generally put men into 


poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of both animal and intel - 
lectual tranquillity and pleaſure. 

On the contrary, morally evil ac - 
tions, being, by their very nature, 
repugnant to the dictates of conſci- 
ence, and the good of ſociety, diſ- 
turb that tranquillity and pleaſure, 
which. are continually. ſought for, 
but can. never be found, except in 
the practice of truth and virtue. 

It has been often obſerved, that 
the lower order of inſtincts, which 
are common to men and other 
animals, are exerted chiefly, if not 
wholly, in the preſervation and 
continuance of their exiſtence. But 
the intellectual moral inſtincts have 
a much. more extenſive power and 
influences And, although they 

xo co-operate 


FF EN 
ed- operate with thoſe, which are 
' annexed to animal life, for all the 


good purpoſes of ſelf. preſervation; 
yet wherever that partiality or ſelf- 
love prevails, which is inherent in 
every individual, and often carries 
the man to treſpaſs upon that good 
order which Providenee has eſtab- 
liſhed ; there theſe intellectual, mo- 
ral inſtincts are often found to inter- 
poſe; and, from their immutable at- 
tachment to truth and equity, are ſo 
far from uniting with thoſe ſeducing 
affections, that they fail not to op- 
poſe every act of immorality ; and 
carry along with them an evidence 
of regret and reproach ; thus creat 
ing a ſort of internal war, which 

- divides 
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a the man againſt himſelf : 
and hence a large ſhare of diſquiet 


| and reſtleſſneſs will be the unavoid- 


able conſequence. | 
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CHAPTER . 


E the Mind i is eee dated to 6b 
Body. 7 he Origin ond Progreſs of 
the Paſio ons conf dered. 


R O M the contemplation of 
theſe noble endowments of the 


om mind; proceed we next to 
examine how this intelligent conſci- 
ous principle 1s. accommodated to 
the body, the habitation affigned for 
its reſidence in this preſent ſtate. 
Every man's experience mews, 
that the intellectual and animal 
powers are intimately connected, and 
mutually affect cach other. That 
the mind depends on the body for 
the exerciſe of its powers, is very 
D2 obſervable. 


. 
obſervable, from its weak condition 
in infancy ;” from its increaſing abi- 
lities in youth ; from its vigour and 
vivacity in maturer life; and from 
its declenfion and weakneſs in old 
age. And, indeed, through the whole 
of life, the operations of the mind 
are found to be vigorous or languid, 
according to the condition of the 
bodily frame. Moreover, accidents 
and maladies, which diſorder the 
conſtitution, frequently weaken, and 
ſometimes deſtroy, all the PRI of 
the mental faculties. 

* hat the body 1 is alſo dependant 
of the mind 18 no leſs evident. In 
caſes that relate to the wants and 
| exigencies of the body, certain in- 
OY appetites or affections 

1 pring 
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ſpring up in the mind, and forcibly 
excite the individual to ſeek that 
neceſſary proviſion, which his ſtate 


demands: and hence ſelf-preſerva- 
tion ſeems to be the firſt law of na- 
ture. 


actuate all animated bodies, are ap- 
petite or deſire, and averſion or diſ- 
like. But in the accompliſhment of 
their ends, namely, the gratification 
of deſire, and the repelling what- 
ever men diſlike, theſe principles 
cannot in the uſual rotation of things 
operate always with ſueceſs. Hence 


nature will be impreſſed with ſome 


inconvenience, and alſo ſtamped with 


ſome particular mark or character, 


D 3 whereby 


The two great ts which 
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ans to expreſs the abſence of 


any good that is wanted, or the 


preſence of any ill that is felt. And 
from this ſource certain ſenſations 
will ariſe, which are uſually diſtin 


guiſhed by the name of paſſions! 
For example; defire or averſion when 


ſueceſsful gives eaſe; but if oppoſed 
by any rival power, then anger will 
ariſe. If their operations are attend- 
ed with great danger, fear will enſue. 
And when their aim is-wholly inter- 
rupted by a. conſcious inability of 
fucceſs, grief in rnb will be the 
confequence. LU CAB ie 
The other Waben where _ 
economy of life requires a more i 


conſtant exertion, ſuch as ſeeing, 


rite | hearing, 


39 } 
hearing, taſting, ſmelling; ſeem to 
be particular modes of feeling; and 
their operations, being generally 
uniform, are limited to thoſe organs 
through which they paſs to accom- 
pliſh their deſtined ſervices. 

On the contrary, the ſenſations 
commonly called paſſions, are not in 
general limited to time or place, but 
are ready to be exerted on every exi- 
gence; conſequently theſe ſenſations 
acquire a more extenſive and univer- 
fal influence than thoſe which are 
confined to particular organs. And 
it deſerves to be remarked that theſe, 

which we have diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of paſſions, have an inſtan- 
taneous effect on the whole corporeal 
_ ſyſtem; 


2 ] 
ſyſtem : not the minuteſt part can 
eſcape; but their inffuence and 
energy will be ſeen through, and be 
eonfeſſed 00 every ſenſe. | 
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The Powers f the Mind farther e con. 
Adered. e 


N the preceding chapter ws 
have noted ſome of the many 


— — in which the intelligent princi- 
ple accommodates itſelf to the vari- 
ous changes, which are neceſſarily 
and naturally brought about in the 
animal frame; and have ſnewn how 
it is limited in its operations by the 
various conditions of the bodily or- 
gans. For theſe organs are the in- 
ſtruments of the mind in all its ac- 
tions. But though the mind is thus 
circumſcribed and limited in its ope- 
| rations 25 the organs; yet 
has 
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has it a very extenſive power and 
command over them. 

What has. been already obſerved 


of voluntary motion,” will in ſome 


meaſure explain the dependence of 
the animal, on the intellectual powers. 

The ſpring of all motion lies in 
the ſolid parts of the body ; and the 
various fluids are by them diſtributed 
to ſupply the manifold exigences of 


ine. The. moſt refined of theſe 


fluids are thoſe animal ſpirits, which 
ſerve under the immediate direction 
of the mind, and are detached to 


perform all its commands, and to 


procure the gratification of all its 


defires ; being alſo no leſs forcibly 
determined to repell or ſubdue all 


its 


er 
its averſions, fince they are ſervants | 
incapable of reſt or quiet, but in the 
ſatisfaction of the mind. For, when- 
ever this ſuperior director fluctuates 
in uncertainty, how agitated, and 
undetermined theſe vaſſal miniſters 
remain, every man's own experience 
may convince him. But this part 
of the ſubject will be more particu- 
larly confidered hereafter, 


CHAP- 


1 


Some farther RefleBions on the two 
Prin, ples conj oined i in Man. 


R 0 M the hatin; obſerva- 
tions, we may perceive, that 
human nature is inveſted with two 


ſpecial powers or principles; the 
one a mechanical vital principle, en- 
dued with ſuch powers of motion, 
inſtincts, and affections, as are ab- 
folutely neceſſary for the ſupport and 
preſervation of animal life: the 
other an intelligent, reaſoning prin- 
ciple, endued, not only with great 
powers over the ſeveral bodily or- 
gans towards accompliſhing its own 
purpoſe, but alſo with a conſciouſ- 
8 neſs 


( 4 } 
neſs of the right or wrong applica- 
tion of thoſe powers. ; 
Further it may be remarked, that 
as no condition of life can be ex- 
empted from the neceſſary effects of 
the animal inſtincts and paſhons ; ſo 
neither can the moral impreſſions 
made by the intelligent, perceiving 
principle, be ever wholly rooted. out. 
From whence we may fairly infer, 
that the ſeveral degrees of happineſs, 
attainable in this ſtate of exiſtence, 
muſt depend on the regular opera- 
tion of both theſe combined princi- 
ples. Any perſon, who is deſirous of 
forming a true judgement how they 
promote or interrupt the enjoyments 
of life, ſhould make himſelf well 
acquainted with the diſtin& proper- 
=: ties 


„ 
ties of both theſe agents; and to 
what limitations they are ſubjected; 


more particularly i in the mode of the 
ſeveral operations which belong to 
thoſe powers that ſerve any eminent 
purpoſe in the vital œconomy. He 
ſhould alſo be informed of thoſe cir- 
cumſtances wherein the mechanical 
powers act on the mind; as well as : 
of thoſe particulars wherein the 
mind on the contrary governs and 
directs the mechanic powers. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


8 Sort of Intelligence inplied in all 
Senſations, ** 


W T is evident that all ſenſation 
implies ſome degree of intelli- 
gence. For mere mechaniſm, how- 
ever curious, can never produce any 
of thoſe ſenſations, which were de- 
ſeribed i in the laſt chapter. All ani- 
mal creatures are endued with ſuch 
degrees of intelligence as are requi- 
ſite to their ſupport or well being. 
Whether this intelligence depends | 
on ſome determined diſpoſition of 
their organs, or is derived from a 
higher principle, has been the ſub- 
5 Ject 
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N 22 2 70 nein | 
18 na Wich wo foul 1 the one 
ſenſitive, employed in carrying on 


the inferior buſineſs of animal life: 
the other intelligent, employed in 


operations of a ſuperior nature. 
AX Bu A. a What- 


ER 
Whatever the fact may be, the no- 
r he 
groundleſs, 

Now, as Man bears the higheſt 
rank, and moves in the wideſt ſphere, 
fo a larger ſhare of intelligence is 
neceffary to his well-being, than is 
requiſite to that of the inferior order 
of creatures; and with ſuch necef- 
ſary intelligence, he is amply fur- 
niſhed for all the purpoſes of life 
and ſociety ; for he poſſeſſes, befides = 
all his animal faculties, the ſuper- 

addition of an active, reaſonable ſoul. 
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"CHAPTER X. 


o Mars 5 intelleBual. Capatity and 
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| | HOEVER conſiders, _= 
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extenſive ſcene of action, A 
for which men Are fitted by. their 


Maker, he will readily discover, 


that they muſt be endued with ſome | 
principle ſuperior to what aQuates 


other earthly creatures; and the ope- 
TN 


rations of the principle prove it to 
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be ſomething far above mere matter, 
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and conſequently of a ſpiritual | na- 


ture. 


It is allowed by 1 that | 
matter and ſpirit are the general diſ- 
tinctions of all chat eomes within 
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our knowledge in the univerſe; 
that each has properties peculiar to ; 
itſelf, and ſuch as cannot properly 
belong to the other; whence they 
appear to have entirely different 
eſſences, or beings, though we have 
no diſtinct or clear ideas of them; 
that both theſe have a place i in the. 


compoſition of Man, and are very 
cloſely: united together in him, and: 


that they depend upon, and, influ- 
ence"'each other. Ty | 

Now, it is with rational zuſt as 
it is with animal Nature. The 
principle of life is one and the 
ſame; though the modes of ſenſation 
or feeling are different, conformable 
to the office of the reſpective organ 
of the body through which they 
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paſs. In like manner the principte 
of xeaſon is one und- the a fa, 
though its operations arè very a 
ferently diſtinguiſhed by: cho marmer 
in Walch it is apphed, 215 50:07 93 
ke Frſt and mot generaſ p el 
of the nnd Is peykeptfin. BY chi 
it receives noxice of WHV Gbit 
are preſendedl to it:? Andere it ib 
to he obſerved, the mind vs entirely 
as: are: made by external. Bbʒects. 
But it muſt likewiſe be noted, that 
the mind is endued with certain 
#7169" qualities and can retain or 
Tecall the ideas Land: impreſſtions t 

mad receiver before. IN can hke- 
ik compare :thefe ideas together, 
NA ER vo and 
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ad farm a judgement. of cheir con- 
nection, agreement, or diſagree» 
ment zend, in theſe circumſtances, 
tis: preſumed,; the -aperations..of 
the mind are in 2-great degree vo- 
luntaryi 1, I depends ſomewhat; on 
«Jan's will, what, particulap; opr 
ie ſball engroſs chis, attention,, and 
he Afteneſtbrecal lex to his memory;; 
ab alſo; ewlizti mneafurgs he WIII ur- | 
ur toofine> out thejr properties and 
van And though he: cannox, 
upoß chib examination, avoid; mak- 
2 Jones Ghent Hesses 
them; yet has hela power eithegrof 
vonforming, Or Dat. conforming,:his 
chaviour to the judgemem he has 
made And, mahid abilici ꝛfeither 
do , Dr tb fürhear acting, aftar 
das 'E3 _ ny 
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having ſeen what is fitteſt to be done, 
one conſiderable branch of Mars 
überty ſeems properly to conſiſt»: 
It is further tobe obſerved, that 
in theſe faculties of the mind is laid 
the foundation of all knowledge, 
both natural and moral. To the ex. 
iſtence and reality of theſe faculties, 
every man's own. experience will bear 
teſtimony. And yet the powers of 
them are very different in different 
men, the intellectual powers and ca- 
pacities in ſome being more extenſive 


o TT 


and-acute than in others. 
But, beſides theſe principal facul- 
ties, there are ſeveral ſubordinate 
ones to be alſo conſidered before we 
can form a right judgement of the 
human mind. For in the mind 
5 there 


1 3s 3 
chere appears not only a ſenſe of moral 


good and evil, which was originally 


impreſſed on the underftanding, but 
alſo à natural /ave of moral good, 


and a*diſpofition to act according to 


the dietates of that moral ſenſe, 
Fheſe faculties and difpofitions of 
the mind were made by the antient 
_ iibrafiffs the prineiples of good and 
0 Firthods actions; and were By them 
 diſtinzuiſhed into four forts, corre- 
Tpondent ts the "Four cardi nal virtues. 
Firſt,” a fire after truth, which ap- 
pedrs from that natural durioſity 


R 0 ind 
which prompts men to ſearch into 


things difficult and abſtruſe ; and eſ- 
pecially from the ſatisfaction. they 
find 1 in the diſcovery of truth itſelf, 


Secondly, a love of faciety, the wel- 
141 | E 4 fare 
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fe of wbich can be: maintained 
oni bydaĩverſal juſtice and fidelity. 
:Thirdty;a ſenſe pf bonourumd digaity, 
Which is feen ih che herdic - uftions 
'thar men op ſome: ocoafions/amdete 
take, . notwithſtanding then dangers 
That attend them. »Fourthly; a fe 
oof 0 order and decencyy! which finales 
them attentives tos ti ir q, aud 
-aCtions.;- and ſolicitous f they 
ſhould appear, not only iagroetible, 
ing. Of theſe faculties and: difpo- 
tions every man partakes ino 
greater or Jeſs degree. . bf „Hadi 
But the mind is not only capable 
of taking cognizance of , human 
actions; it is conſcious likewiſe 
of their merit or demerit whe- 
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there is A certain order or harmoty 
of :afton,! which: ia as agreeable to 
Vd proportion'of natural objecti is 
tothe fight: Inehe ,performince-of 
-fucli karmono unand proper Winni, 


-the; mind acquieſces, na, is ger- 


fectly fatſied, being abte to quſtify 


them, and to nes good aTouunt 


them on ei ban $0 0 
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ned tb ſome philoſophers, our Fres- 
Hom of will und ax. For the 
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ah be requires en 
or nut. Conformably, therefore, to 
ecqndemn or approve them. For 
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general concurrence of mankind in 
approving their moral good actions, 


and condemning their moral evil 


ones, is a plain evidence, that they 


who deny free ageney contradict 


themſelves; ſince by the ſentence 


which they do, and cannot but paſt | 
on their own actions, they? ſtand 


ſelf - convicted, that they could haue 
acted otherwiſe. 19 Fixed HOU 688 
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| „ With Le Boch. in the Execution, of 
12 the, 1 Dh Signs. and Undertakings, of 


Men b bar mn And 

. * conſidered » es na- 
us now proceed to enquire, after 
what manner, and in what degree, it 
co. operates with the body in exe- 
cuting the deſigns and undertakings 
of men; Though the actions of 
men, in conſequence of their dif- 


ferent deſigns, are infinitely various, 


yet one uniform conduct of Nature 
may be clearly diſcerned in them 
all. For example. Antecedent to 
1 every 
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er repreſentation is formed by the 


mind, or perceiving printiple, within 


the ſeat 7 of under landing. = This 
ſeat is deſeribed by PRyfteiaus 8 


the character of the Sehn Cotes 


mine,” being fuppoſed*to be MEE 
deptaele of intelligence, us ift wits 
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as When the plan "thith Formed” TH 


Miniature or idea Fomeb to Be 2 


Stec the win immtetittet) Evelkes 


che Nera! bdity powers; "ad r- 


tain uctachfflents of 2 Fins 
di ſent to the organs concerned ft 
the operation; Which are ſubtly cri 
bed at repeated interva nterv ervals, until 
Sxidebpe is Som pleatfy ffffhed - 
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2 From this natural proceſs; it i 


eaſy to conceive; what an infinite 


multitude of affairs is contrired and 
Nciected in this common repoſitory 
ofthe , underſtanding. No part; of 
the-repreſentation of any work is tob 
Minute 19 bep accurately ſurvey'd, 
95,207: lang. 0h, large to hs:tho- 


roughly, Famprebended,,. by. this 
intellectual principle: neither can 
time or place wholly i 0 — 
1 ee 


eee Mr of 
are quick to the more.m nume: 
complicated 3 5 idea wean ide 
in a. ſilent but ſ 
But, —— 
and vaſt variety: of theſe: dixerfified 
Ihgreſentations, che mind is ſtill ea- 
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. pable of receiving more. 7 F Or not 


or deſign may therein be accurately 


arranged, but alſo many of the con- 
ſequences, which will probably at- 


tend their being put in execution, 
may be foreſeen. For example 


The mind can prognoſticate whether 


ſuch acts be regular or irregular,' 
eaſy or difficult, ſucceſsful or un- 
ſucceſsful ; whether they are likely 
to be forwarded or oppoſed by- 


others; and what may be the iſſue 


in either caſe. C 

Beſides the e of thoſs 
common plans, which are in ſome. 
degree neceſſary to all the conditions 
of life, there ſtill remains ſufficient 
room in this comtdon capacious rę- 

— ceptacle 
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Col 

ceptacle for the achniſſion of the li- 
beral arts and ſcienccs, according to 
men's different taſtes and capacities. 
Hence ſome employ themſelves in 
ſearching after divine truths, and in- 


veſtigating the ſeveral relations of 


things. Some are hereby made ex- 
pert in the ſcienee of human learn- 
ing, and different kinds of tongues. 


Some excel in the refined arts ef 
muſic, poetry, and painting, while" 


others are engaged im exploring the 


more abſtracted truths of mathema- 


tical ſubjects. Some ſtudy the rules 
and pr opor tions of architecture, 


wheteby the habitations of men are 


rendered more commodious and 
beautiful. Whilſt others are deeply: 
eg in ſearching into the ſtrue⸗ 
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has leiſure to attend to that vaſt ya- 


of benefits, - 
may generally be enjoyed by others, 
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The different diſtributions of ta- 
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ture and laws of the animal ſyſtem 
by which they may be enabled to 
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riety of external objects, which is 


eontinually preſented to it by the 


mentioned arts and ſ- 
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C HAPTE R XII. 


'P he Prin ciple of Self Preſervation the 
chief Director of the Powers and. 
Faculties of the Mind, . e 


MON G the various "thitigs 
which preſent themſelves to 


the human mind, ſome are of more 
- immediate concern, and of greater 
importance, than others. Of this 
ſort are all the things that relate to 
the welfare : condition, , or want, of 
Individuals. To theſe things, then, 
the mind is ſtrongly incited to attend 
. by the principle of ſelf preſervation, 


aided by thoſe innate diſpoſitions of 


nature —appetite and averſion : the 
former of which ſerves to impel men 
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to obtain ſuch things as they really 
ſtand in need of, either for preſerva- 
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the latter to urge them to repel all 
thoſe annoyances which have any 
tendeney to injure or deſtroy the 
animal frame, or any of its parts. 
To exigences like theſe, nature, 
ſenſe, and reaſon, direct men's par- 
ticular attention: ſince nothing leſs 
can ſupport and maintain the harmo- 
nious diſpoſitions and regular opera- 
tions of the intellectual and corpo- 
real faculties: nor can the preſent 
union of the ſpiritual eſſence with 
the materal frame be otherwiſe pre- 
ſerved, 
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WMben the exigences of nature are 
all well ſupplied, health and vigour 
CI 73S will 
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will enliven the body: and the calls 
f of the appetites being anſwered, the 
corporeal ſyſtem will be affected with 
very agreeable ſenſations: the intel- 
lectual powers alſo partaking of the 
ſame harmonious diſpoſition, will 
for a time relax their force, and ſink 
into a pleaſing tranquillity. : 
But this eaſe and tranquillity of 
mind and body can ſubſiſt on no 
other terms than the regular adapta- 
tion of things to our corporeal and 
mental faculties. But things cannot 
always be exactly adjuſted to the real 
wants or calls of nature with reſpect 
to quantity, quality, time, or place. 
And whenever obſtructions or defects 
intervene, ſome diſagreeable ſenſa- 


tions or paſſions will enſue; and un- 
. avoidably 


Fl 
avoidably deſtroy both the corporeal 


and intellectual tranquillity; and this 


will more particularly happen when 
the diſagreeable paſſions of anger, 
fear, or grief, are introduced, 
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NG ER uſually ariſes when 

ſome oppoſing power is ap- 
prehended to invade any of the 
rights and properties of men; or is 
found to impede the obtaining any 
good thing which the mind ardently 
defires, In theſe caſes the vital 


principle of ſelf-preſervation gene- 


rally rouzes the forces of nature in 


anger; the animal powers readily 


aſſume this aerial fire of the mind; 


the fermenting ſpirits ſoon become 
kindled as it were into a flame, and 
ſeem to be whirled about, and ſent 


Eu 1 


all this hurricane of nature may, on 
ſome occaſions, be no more than the 
neceſſary efforts of ſelf defence: as, 
in many inſtances, man has little or 
no knowledge of the injuries where- 
with he may be aſſaulted before they 
| fall upon him. In this caſe, what 
leſs could be his ſufficient guard than | 


anger calling forth the whole of his 
bodily powers, 1n order to overcome 
his adverſary, and to terrify him from 
making any future attacks? 
But though this is a neceſſary dil 
| e to preſerye men's rights, and 


to repel injuries, yet it may be, and 


too frequently is, perverted to many 
bad purpoſes : and thus it will al- 
Ways be, when it is aſſociated with 
" high demands. of pride, which 
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is apt to ſwell up injuries to an un- 


reaſonable and unjuſt amount. Hence 
the unchecked torrent of the ſpirits 
will overpower all the calm remon- 
ſtrances of reaſon, which cannot be 
properly attended to amidſt the tus 
multuous ſallies of this violent pal | 
ſion. 
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Of Fear. 
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4 IT may be obſerved in the opera- 
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J tions of ſome of the paſſions, 
that they have a tendency to counter- 


balance each other. Great are the 


A 


revolutions which the paſſion of anger 
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introduces into the ſyſtem. As great, 
though very different, are the revo- 
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lutions brought upon it by fear. 
Many are the occurrences wherein 
the principle of ſelf-preſervation will 
ſuggeſt that a man's pleaſure, health, 
or life, may be endangered by ſome 
accident or ſuperior force. Tis 
here that, with great propriety, fear 
inter poſes, cautiouſly reſtrains the 


uſual 


Oe * 
= uſual current of the enlivened ſpirits, 
and confines them to attend the dic- 
tates of the mind, which in ſuch | 
cafes 1s moſt watchfully employed 
on every means of ſafety : and for 
this purpoſe the imprefled ſpirits are 
inſtantly detached ; which, on ſome 
occaſions, exert a ſeemingly ſuper- 
natural power to avoid or overcome 
the impending danger. 8 
Another genuine purpoſe of na- 
ture in this paſſion of fear is to $4 
2s 2 counterpoiſe to anger; and 
thereby to check, or in ſome degree 
reſtrain, the tumultuous ſallies of the 
animal powers. Theſe without ſome 
fuch ſeaſonable interpoſition might 
impel and hurry, men into various 
deſtructive broils. Moſt people 
know 


Coos Þ 
know how often Nas Bas operated to 
their preſervation in many great And 
imminent dangers. But, om the 


other hand, as every exceſs' of any 


paffon is hurtful, various are tlie 
miſchiefs Which have ariſen from Th 


dulging a groundlefs or ſuperſtitious 


fear. An imagination devoted to 
melancholy forebodings generally 


anticipates and highly aggtavates all 


the ills chat may happen; and, in- 
deed, many that may never happen. 
He reupon the dejected mind ſinks 


under the weight of its own appre- . 


henſions; the reaſoning faculty pe- 
comes clouded ; and the enfecbled 


powers of the body are unable either 


w repel, or to avoid, the danger, 
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CHAPTER XV, 
l Of Grieß. | 


HERE remains to be con- 

ſidered another paſſion to 

which the mind is ſubject, namely, | 
grief. 

It often happens i in 1 the courſe of 
life, that the inextinguiſhable appe- 
tites and averſions of nature may be 
defeated ; and this defeat 18 frequent- 
17 owing to the weakneſs of the 
conſtitutional Powers. When theſe 
prove too feeble to procure the de- 
fired good, or to avert any preſſing 
ill, the conſcious principle, perceiv- 
ing the inſufficiency of its auxilia- 
. : ries, 


ries, refigns the unequal bans 
and ſinks into griff. 
It has been already obſerved, that 


the paſſions of anger and fear do each 


of them ſerve ſome particular good 
purpoſes. 'This alſo, though the 
moſt afflicting to nature, is not de- 
ſtitute of excellent uſes in life: it 
tends particularly to the preſervation 


of infants, who have no other means 


but the ſtruggling moanings of grief 
to excite the commiſeration of their 
attendants. *N ay, in the maturer 
ſtages of life, we are often indebted 


for our ſafety and recovery - to the 


neceſſary though unwelcome | intro- 
quction of pain and grief. On this 


alſo the welfare of ſociety, and the 


joys of life, are in a great meaſure 
dependent, 
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dependent. We might not perhaps 


be ſo eager and ſolicitous for the 


ſafety and happineſs of thoſe about 


us, but ſor the pain it would give us 


to be deprived of them. And I truſt 


this is no ſordid motive, ſince it 
really implies a love to them, as well 


as to ourſelves. 


But, on the other "OY every 


your deſign that can be promoted 


by this paſſion, may be entirely de- 


feated by a perverſe indulgence of 
it. It ſometimes gains the aſcen- 
dency over all the powers of the 


mind. The good which 1s loſt en- 
groſſes all the affections, except a 
kind of ſullen diſreliſn of every com- 

fort, which ſtill remains. Such a 
melancholy brooding over the ills of 


4 


"© lle, 


1 75 3 
life, ſuch a reſigning of oneſelf to 
ſadneſs, has been frequently ob- 
ſerved to waſte the ſtrength; to dim 
the eyes; to cloud the face; to op- 
preſs the heart; and to obſtruct the 
ſpirits. So much the body ſuffers 


it. The mind again ſuffers'no 
leſs : its faculties become weak and 
irreſolute, and its powers ſink into 
dullneſs, through a kind of deſpair- 


ing reſignation, and e of 
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CHAPTER XVI; 
An Apology for the Paſſions. 


5 "TR OM theſe exceſſes it is eaſy 
to ſee how the paſſions came to 
be repreſented (for through many 
ages they were repreſented) as the 
bane of man; as innate enemies to 
his peace; as the betrayers of his 
virtue and ſafety; and the great in- 
troducers of that general diſorder and 

miſery which prevail in the world. 
From theſe effects, the theologiſt, 
the philoſopher, and the ſatyriſt, 
have been always furniſhed with 
ſtrong invectives againſt almoſt every 
degree and kind of paſſion: and 
ſome of the philoſophers, namely, 
the 


FE 
the Stoics, carried this point fo far 
as to make it the duty of a wiſe 


man, not merely to regulate, but to 
extinguiſh them entirely. But, after 
all, it is almoſt too obvious to be 


noted, that the various evils, which 
have been charged on the paſſions, 
have been owing either to the ill- 
timed, the undiſciplined, or the 


| aggravated exertion of them. Ex- 


amine cloſely any of our affections, 


faculties, and endowments, under 
the ſame degrees of miſapplication, 
and fee if they will not furniſh you 


in like manner with equal grounds 


of complaint. 'The paſſions ought 


to be conſidered as inſtruments ſub- 


ſervient to the common purpoſes of 
life, and upon that conſideration we 
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8 J 
may ſafely conclude, that no pru- 
dent man would deſire to root them 
out of his nature, but only to keep 
them under the guidance of reaſon. 
The paffions are uſually diſtin- 
guiſhed into two claſſes, the concu- 
piſcible and iraſcible. To the for- 
mer belong love, deſire, and joy; 
and to the latter, anger, fear, grief, 
&c. „ 
x. Love may be conſidered as the 


— 


principle of ſelf- preſervation, and 
the origin of the other paſſions; 
whoſe various exertions manifeſtly 
tend to the ſame end. When that 
end is ſecured, and the individual 
is ſafe and at eaſe, then the genuine 
progreſs of this paſſion extends to 
the community, and is very appa- 


rent 


E & 1 


kent in | the more diffuſed fireams of 


general Benevolence. 


2. Dgſire is a neceſſary impulſe to 
dall forth the powers of Man, and 
to urge him to ſuch meaſures as may 


obtain the ſupplies, conveniences, 
and gratifications, which he ſtands in 
need of. Hence it appears, that the 
moderate movements of this paſſion 
ſerve, like favourable winds to ma- 
riners, as uſeful auxilaries to him in 
carrying on his deſigns with ſucceſs. 
3. Joy i is the natural conſequence 
of a man's accompliſhing his defires, 
whether he be engaged in the pur- 
ſuit of ſome good, or in avoiding 
any thing to which he is averſe, 
In this ſtate, the gently flowing 
fpirits chear and exhilarate the mind, 
G 2 
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as the benign beams of the tempe- 
rate ſun warm and enliven the body. 
4. Anger ſeems to be implanted for 
a body- guard; and is inſtantaneouſly 
exerted for the ſafety of the indivi- 
dual, when he is concerned to repell 
any injury or violence that may be 
offered to him. 

5 · Fear preſents men with cauti- 
ous repreſentations of the dangers 
that may attend any difficult or 
daring enterprizes; and conſequently 
reſtrains the exceſs of their deſires. 
In ſome caſes it ſerves to counter- 
ballance Anger. 

6. Grief, though the moſt oppreſ— 
five paſſion in Nature, anſwers many 
good purpoſes. It chiefly ſerves to 
ſtir up the mind to ſeek relief for 
Os every 


Fil 


every kind of misfortune or miſery ? 


and hence it becomes a great pro- 
moter of compaſſion. Grief in the 
offender frequently ſoftens the anger 
of the offended : and the filent an- 
guiſh of the penitent heart ſtands re- 
Preſented as the moſt acceptable ſa. 
crifice to avert the dreaded JORGE 


of offended Heaven. 
From this account an impartial en- 


quirer may perceive, that the opera- 
tions of each paſſion, ſo long as they 
are conformable to the order of Na- 
ture, are highly conducive to the 
welfare of Man ; and therefore the 
paſſions themſelves are wiſely an- 
nexed to his frame and conſtitution. 
Nor will it be difficult to underſtand, 
that even the diſagreeable ſenſations 

| G 3 which 
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which ariſe from their exertions have 

their uſe and benefit: for fuch ſen» 
ſations are ſeldom felt, unleſs to pre- 
vent or remove ſome diſorders, that 
might interrupt either the animal or 
moral perfection of Human Nature. 
In this point of view, may not their 
operations be like the flaming ſword 
in the garden of Eden, « contitiually 
turning every way where they can 
poſſibly:guardthis tree of life ?” 


CHAP- 
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CHA PTER XVII. 
Of the Corporeal Perfeflion of Man. 
N the former chapters we have 


and affections implanted in Man, 


deſcribed the ſeveral paſſions 


X * 


and tending to advance both his ani- 


mal and moral perfection. It is now 
proper to conſider ſome inſtances of 


both theſe perfections diſcernible in 


Human Nature. 

Though perfection in che ſtrict 
ſenſe of the word can belong to, 
and reſide only in, the ſupreme cauſe 
and author of all things, yet are 
there many relative degrees of per- 
fection, which were by him boun- 
tooully imparted t. to all created beings. 

G 4 They, 
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They, who obſerve with attention 
the appearances of Nature, may 
clearly perceive, that every thing 1s 
advancing (for a deſtined time) to 
higher and higher perfection through- 
out the material world. Trees, 
plants, and vegetables, nay even 
ſtones and minerals, improve daily 
in growth, in texture, in goodneſs. 
And all animal bodies are known to 
make a very quick and rapid pro- 
greſs, each towards its peculiar 
ſtate of perfection; to which good 
purpoſes the ſenſations and inſtincts 
of the animal Nature are eminently 
conducive. = 5 5 

Man alſo, with reſpe& to his 
body, is like all other animals, ex- 


quiſitely furniſhed with every thing 


neceſſary 


t ) 


neceſſary to its growth and perfec- 


tion. The curious texture of the 
ſeveral parts, their commodious ſitu- 
ation, and the ſubſerviency of each 
to the general good of the ſyſtem, 
has been ſufficiently explained by 

others. All that remains to be done 
by me, is to illuſtrate the manner in 
Which the ſeveral organical powers 
operate to the growth and PTE 
of the body. 

What has been already obſerved 
concerning the ſolids plainly ſhews, 
that they are ſufficiently adapted, 
as they were originally intended, to 
diſpenſe through the whole ſyſtem 
the neceſſary ſupplies for the ſupport 
and continuance of life: which ſup- 
F contribute likewiſe ta the 

beauty, 
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beauty, ſymmetry, and perfection, 
of the body. This is the natural 
reſult of the regular motion of the 
blood and jucies, But whenever 
the 'circulating fluids become irre- 
gular in their motions, the welfare 
of the conſtitution will be for a time 
ſuſpended, and will ſuffer in propor- 

tion to ſuch a diſordered ſtate; chat 
zs, the perſon will become more or 
leſs diſeaſed, 

And what but this can indeed be 
expected from that mode of living, 
which men too commonly purſue? 
They do not take fuffieient care to 
preſerve their bodies in that good 
order they ought; but, by groſs 
intemperance, overcharge the powers 
f the digeſtive organs, whence | 
i CcCrucdities 
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| Frudities ariſe, the grand ſource of 
all inteſtine tumults and diſorders, 
In this oppreffed ſtate of the body, 
the fupplies that are diſpenſed to the 
ſeveral parts of the ſyſtem will free - 
quently be depraved, or too Hittle 
refined; and, by the repeated circu- 
lation of ſuch vitiated fluids, the 
ſoundneſs of the conſtitution will bo 
ſoon impaired, and the diſorder may 
gradually Preyail ſo far as to extin- 
guiſh the vital flame. Indeed, the 
irregularities of men would often 
occafion ſuch fatal events ſooner than 
they now do, were they not Pre- 
vented by ſome inward power f 
Nature, which, acting e as in a kind of 
Jaboratory, refines the turbid maſs, 
and throws off the feculent parts at 
che 


ng 
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the ſeveral ſecretions. By this, the 
ſafeſt and moſt natural ſort of 
chemiſtry, the diſagreeing qualities 
of the various foods are properly ad- 
juſted to the exigencies of the con- 
ſtitution; the ſuitable nutritive par- 
ticles being aſſimilated, and depoſited 
in their deſtined places; and the un- 
ſuitable ones, having generally ſome 
ſtimulating ſharpneſs to forward their 
expulſion, are accordingly expelled, 
Not but that many of thoſe defects, 
which happen in the primary digeſ- 
tion, are often rectified by the ſuc- 
ceeding operations of the ſeveral or- 
gans, which all conſpire to the wel- 
fare and preſervation of the animal 
ſyſtem. And hence it comes to paſs, 
that no diſorders, either from the 

. quantity 
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quantity or quality of the aliments, 
ſeldom or ever happen, without ſome 
efforts being raiſed in the thus ſelf- 


repairing machine to adjuſt, over- 
come, or expell them. And amidſt 


the greateſt conſtitutional ills to 
which life is ſubject, the ſeveral 
powers of Nature are continually 


exerted for the relief of the frame,— 


nor do they wholly ceaſe but with 
life itſelf. 


CHAP- 


e 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Of the intellectual Perfection of Man. 


LRoM the foregoing account, 
. the condition of Man may be 
pronounced good ; for he is evidently 
endowed with powers and faculties 
exquiſitely adapted to tender his life 
both healthy and happy: I fay, 
healthy as well as happy. For health 
is the baſis of all the happineſs that 
Man can attain in this ſtate, Let 


him poſſeſs what he will, it depends 
entirely on the good order of his 
conſtitution, whether he ſhall enjoy 
any thing. But the higheſt good 
order of the animal frame can by no 
means furniſh out the whole of that 
happineſs, 


Tay 
happineſs, which Man is eapable of, 
and indeed continually aſpiring after, 


For the animal faculties in their beſt 
| late can only fupply the wants, 


and thereby promote the pleaſure, of 


the body. 

Man being Mira with an in- 
telligent Mind, has therefore wants 
and defires ſuitable to that mind, 
which nothing corporeal can ſatisfy. 

His chiefeſt happineſs reſults from 
attending to the repreſentations of 
his own mind, and living according 
to the dictates of conſcience ; which 
is continually pointing out to him 
the good or evil of all his actions. 
In that awful court, which conſci- 
ence holds in every man's breaſt, 
bis actions will be | firipped of all the 


various 


E 
various pretences whereb y he may 
have deceived others - for himſelf 
he cannot ſo eaſily deceive, The 
good or evil he has done will lie 
naked and undiſguiſed to his retroſ- 
pection. The good which he has 
done will yield him the pleaſing poſ- 
ſeſſion of aſſurance and peace. The 
evil, on ſuch a review, will appear 
in its own loathſome deformity; 
and will leave him an over- balance 
to his unlawful pleaſures in anxiety, 
terror, and regret. It is probably 
from theſe internal convictions, that 
criminals ſo readily acquieſce in the 
juſt ſentence of their condemnation : 
and others, who. eſcape all the 
power of human laws, paſs not here 
unpuniſhed, | nf 
This 
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This faculty of conſeiente is not 


only the repoſitory. of our doings; 
but is likewiſe the ſoil in which is 


implanted the good ſced of all which | 


men call virtue; where every evan- 
gelical and moral truth is enabled 
to exert a ſuitable influence on the 


conduct of men; Were we to exa- 


mine who is the tiller of this ſoil, or 
by what means it is cultivated, what 
leſs could we judge equal to the un- 
dertaking, than that particle of the 
Divinity, which is lodged in man, 

that which renders him allied to the 


w ather of Spirits! the ſoul itſelf, 


that buſy, active, pervading eſſence, 


which, ſtriving to attain every moral 


perfection, often ſurveys the actions 
1 1 


+ TE IJ 
of the man, and calls him to am cs 
count for the application of the ta- 
lents committed to his charge; there 
by manifeſting and executing ſome 
part of its ſovereign right, in pu- 
niſhing the evil with diſquiet and 
terror, and rewarding the good with 
peace and ſafety, 
From theſe views, though far ſhort 


of man's relative perfections, it is 
but juſt to acknowledge, that his 
nature is a complete ſyſtem for ſuch = 
| 2 kind of life as he was defigned to 
lead in the preſent ſtate ; being con- 
trived and framed by infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs, and amply endowed 
with all neceſſary diſpoſitions and 


powers for the attainment of ſuch 
| tio 6 £5 . = degrees 
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CHAPTER XIX. 0 
The Condition 7 Man examined. 


INCE man hes'; 18 PS iy 
furniſhed with powers and fa- 
culties for the acquiſition. of happi- 
neſs ; how comes it to paſs, it may 
be aſked, that from the earlieſt times 
to the preſent, men in. general have 
not been found near ſo happy as 
might be expected ? In a very early 
period even Jacob complained, that 
few and evil had been the days of 
his pilgrimage. Poets and philoſo- 
phers have ever fince been deſcant- 
ing on the ſame ſubject, and much 
in the ſame ſtrain. But let men 


complain as long as they will, moſt 
es: wh | gs 


7 wn 1 


of the unhappineſs that prevails in 


the world ; d is mani nifeſtly owing to 


their un unreaſonable and perverſe 


choice; and might eaſily be pre- 


vented by a more wore prudent, 
aa In na 
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CHAPTER "x" 


7 be  Appetites, Averſe Fans, and Pali hen, 
farther confidered. 8 


I. T was ob ſerved, — „ 
A chat in the tnanifold operations 
of mankind, ſome plan or repreſen- 
. tation of the work defigned Was an- 
tecedently formed by the mind; ; and 
that, when! ne celfary, the various' ani- 
mal powers, to be employed i in the 
"execution of the different parts, were 
S, iminediately called | into action. Now 
fomething of a fimilar kind may be 
| obſery ed with reſpect to our * 
| tites and averſions. 
The idea of any thing which the 
| appetite defires 'being impreſſed on 
| : the 


CL te 
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che mind, the animal ſpirits, 9 
to obey the impulſe of the will. are 
immed ately ſent to invigorate all 
the mechanical powers that are ne- 


ceſſary to be exerted for the acqui- 


ſition of it. And, in caſes where 
ſucceſs attends the act, che perſon 


will generally be affected with very 

pleaſing ſenſations; and here is the 
origin of ey. 

Objects that excite our cee 

| - are likewiſe attended with correſpon- 

dent impreſſions, which provoke. the 

8 mind to rouze its powers, in order to 

. repel or overcome the oppoſition 

they make to our happineſs. And, 

in caſes where our efforts prove un- 

uy ſucceſsful, the mind becomes natu - 
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rally clouded and oppreſſed; whenoe 
the origin of ſorrow... 5 
Theſe images or impreffions 2 Are 
| 3 to be more or leis vivid, 
as the objects that excite them are 
more or leſs conduciye to our: caſe 
and happineſs; and the vigour with 
which we act is exactly proportioned 
to the vividneſs of the impreſſion 
made on the mind, Thus experi- 
ence teſtifies, that in thoſe occur- 
Fences which are but little intereſt« 
ing, the animal powers are, for the 
moſt part, but little exerted ; whilſt, 
on the other hand, in thoſe actions 
or events for which the mind is very 
anxious, they are exerted and con- 
tinued to a ſurprizing degree. But 
though the animal N are gene- | 
rally 


E tes J 


deny 5 oft en orithe des 
grees of our diſguſt; yet there is 
a great difference in the meafurt 
of their exertions, when employed 
in manual operations, from that 
which they exhibit in neee 


of our deſires and averſions. 
In their attendance on the manual 
operations 7 of men, they are gene- 
rally called forth and exerted in no 
greater a degree, than what is really 
neceſſary, for the work they are de- 
ſtined to execute. But, on the con- 
trary, in their attendance on the de- 


Ares or averſions of the will, the 
meaſure of their engagement has 
no certain limits; but, in propor- 
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tion to the earneſtneſs and 
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a degree truly harraſſing 
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97 the Conſequences reſulting from the 
right or wrong Application of the 
Corporeal and Mental Powers. 


n, R O M what has preceded, it 
appears that thoſe corporeal 


** 


powers, which are the vaſſal mini- 


ſters of che mind, cannot be expect- 


ed to remain long i in a quiet ſtate; 
as they are liable to be called forth 
into action on ſo many intereſting 


occafions, and ſometimes to a de- 


gree that brings them to a ſtate of 


total debility. 
Now that this fatigue and ex- 
pence of of ſpirits might retard as little 


as 
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as poſſible the buſineſs of life, the 
fluids are, in general, amply re- 
cruited by a certain power, which is 
lodged in the conſtitution, to digeſt 
und elaborate, from what men eat 
and drink, certain juices fit to repair 
ſuch. waſtes as have been occaſioned 
by the labour either of e or 
mind. 

It le how ethers, wl chat 
the. animal ſpirits and intellectual 


faculties co · operate together, whe- 
ther they are engaged or exerted in 
the. manual operations of men, or 
are otherwiſe ſubſervient to the im- 
pulſes of their paſſions and affections. 
In all which the corporeal ſpirits are 
only paſſive agents, auxiliary to the 


ſoul, or intelligent principle. 
Shs -It 
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It has likewiſe been remarked; 
that, from the ſervices impoſed on 
them, it will frequently happen; 
that the ſpirits will be too much 
exhauſted; fo that they will ſtand ir 
need of being continually reſtored. 
It was further obſerved, that there 
is an ample proviſion in nature made 
for this very end; and that by the 
digeſtion of our food, from whence 
certain juices are extracted and made 
fit to ſupply the place of thoſe that 
had: been before exhauſted. 

The body being thus continually 
BOY and ſupplicd with freſh 
ſpirits, there appears to be a very 
extenſive power annexed to the will 

volition of man, whieh he 1s 
thereby enabled to exerciſe over 
| theſe 


— 
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theſe. his animal ſpirits; directing 
them to the ſeveral members of the 
body, as thoſe members are required 
to act. This ſovereign power over 
them ſeems to have been originally 5 
implanted, that man might be able 
to obtain the ſeveral conveniencies 
of life; and to overcome or avoid 
its evils. | 

It is eaſy to perceive, that where 
this power, which a man has over 
his own actions, iö properly applied 5 
to good purpoſes, a large ſhare of 
quiet and happineſs will thereby be 
ſecured to him: and, on the other 
hand, that the miſapplication of this 
power in the common occurrences of 
life, will prove the ſource of infinite 


ebe, vexation, and miſery. But, 
= beſides 
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7 hat the carporeal Euter Pe aft 
Independent of the 7 il. | 


HAVE already intimated; that 

ſome of the corporeal powers 
often act without the concurrence of 
the mind or will. The truth of this 
_ aſſertion will plainly appear by tak- 
ing a view of that condition in which 
man comes into the world. At this 
period, and for a confiderable time 
after, the mind exhibits little or no- 
thing of its own intellectual powers. 
The newly animated being ſeems to 
be ſupported merely by a certain 
innate power of digeſtion, which 
aſſimilates and diſtributes ſuch nou- 
CET.  riſhment 
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riſhment; as is neceſſary for its 


growth and ſubſiſtence: And, that 
theſe neceſſary purpoſes ſhould 
not fail to be accompliſhed in this 


weak ſtate, inſtincts are implanted 


in the conſtitution, which exert 
ſuch powerful impulſes as not only 
ſerve in the firſt outſet of exiſtence, 
but extend their influences to the 


lateſt period of this his temporary 
ſtate. And experience ſhews us, in 


many other inſtances, that theſe au- 
tomatic motions, or natural im- 
pulſes, are often prior to any ope- 
rations of reaſon ; that they urge 
and impel to action before reaſon 
can have time to form its deter- 
minations. For reaſon £257 
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| Son 7 af Religions on the Animal 
CE conomy. 


TT has been already noted, that 
the body of Man ſtands in need 


df continual ſupplies, which are ne- 
ceſſary, not only for the preſerva- 


tion of his exiſtence, but likewiſe 


for the ſupport of the various powers 


of his frame; and that theſe ſupplies 


are continually furniſhed by ſuch 
| Juices, as are extracted by digeſtion 
from his food; the moſt pure and 
tefined * which are called anime? 


ſpirits, 
It is nk therefore, that, with- 


out ſuch ſupplies, Man would 
- TS: be 
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be ſo far from attaining the age of 
ſeventy years, that the revolution of 
a few days would terminate his life, 
together with all the powers and fa- 
culties both of his body and mind, 
as far as they are Aﬀcernible in thi 
tate. N GHH Mig 503 derten 
Seeing then that life iſe, ey 
ther with the inſtincts and powers 
both of body and mind, have fiich 
neceſfary dependence on thoſe ſup- 
plies, which are furniſhed from the 
digeſtion and affimulation of our 
aliments, it may be proper to exa- 
mine, and a little to enlarge upon, 
that proceſs of Nature, by which 
this aſſimulation is made. e 
When the aliment is conveyed into 
the ſtomäch, that general receiver 
20 8 1 of 


E iy YL 
of all our nouriſhment, certali parts 
of it are there diluted, diſſolveſd 


and rendered fluid; and then ela- 


borated by che other organs, till it 


becomes fit to repair the waſte of 


the exhauſted body, and to renew 
its ſtrength for 3 on the pdr- 


Poſes of life: and, to tlie end that 
| wang may be thoroughly 


effected, the office of digeſtion is 
| continued and” exerted to the utmoſt 


| of that power with which the ſeveral 
organs concerned therein are conſti- 


e endued. 
Hence it may be © wt that 


not only the members of the body 


draw their ' reſources for growth, 
ſtrength, and nouriſhment, from the 


| alimentary 3 juices; ; but in like man- 


+..zA 


I 3 ner 


* 


1 $8 J 
ner ll che coxporeal ſenſes, thoſe 
of ſeeing, hearing, taſting,” ſmel- 
lng. and feeling, owe their per- 
fection and pond plight to the fame 
recruits. 199) f 1605 Int 4085 

» And, - indeed, nox y dhe five 
mr are common to man 
and ather, animals, but even put ſu- 
perior and rational faculties, are, in 
Many inſtances, dependent on the 
fame ſupplies: for the, vigour wih 
which they exert their. powers. di 

But however neceſſary. all this 
may be to health and life, vet it 
deſerves our notice, that. the pre- 


paration, digeſtion, and diſtrib u- 


tion, of the animal fluids, are in 1 
few or no inſtanges under the diree- 
tion of the will, but are mechani- 

| cally | 


T muy J 

cally carried on by the automatic 
motions of the ſeveral organs. 
No, to the end that all this pro- 
-ceſs may operate to the good of 
each individual, the digeſtive organs 
are naturally feund to be endued 
with ſufficient power to overcortic 
and change che original texture and 
quality of the innumerable articles 
-of man diet and to extract frem 
chence a great variety of fſuidt, 
which are diſtributed through the 
whole habit, and deſtined to ſupply 
the different wants and bieten "of 
the corporeal ſyſtem; > 919 1Þ | 
It is further to be obſerved, fine 
the heterogeneous maſs of all our 
f aliments is not only changed, but 
T1 41 4 w 33 30 dil 
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_ diſpoſed of to the utmoſt advantage. 
The uſeleſs - and more earthy parts 
are expelled; the redundant briny 
fluids are ſtrained off ; the next 
refined particles are detached to- 
wards the ſupport of the more 
ſolid parts of the body; which, 
in theſe caſes, ſeem to act like a 
ſpunge, each of them attracting. 
ſuch juices as may be beſt ſuited 
to their particular wants. There 
are alſo proper cells in the body, 
to receive ſome certain ſurplus of 
fluids, which are there retained as 


auxiliaries to repair the waſte ne- 


ceſſarily occafioned by daily labour. 
Some fluids ſtill more refined may 
be ordained to adminiſter to the 
| TY bodily 
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CHAPTER nevi: 


Some Conſequences of aper | Di. 
geſtion. | 5 15 . 
(13 2291 


T has in divers 1 antes 
geſted, that however .complers- 
ly the ſyſtem of Man is framed; -yet 
he ſtands in need of continual re- 
cruits to enable him to carry on the 
various purpoſes of life. Now, theſe 
recruits, as has been before obſerved; 
are produced from the ingeſted 
aliments, changed into ſuch ſuit 
able nouriſhment as the body 16 
quires. But all the ſupplies thus 
furniſhed wilt become more or leſs 
ſuitable, as they“ are fitly or unfitly 
prepared by Di geſtion· / Conſidering 


therefore 
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therefore the mixed maſs of ma- 


terials that is daily ſwallowed, it 


may often happen, that perfect 
digeſtion cannot be completed. 
Hence the circulating fluids will 


become depraved, and the whole : 


| tm of courſe languid and dil 
eaſed; and in this diſagreeable 


ſtate the mind will unavoidably 


bear a large ſhare in thoſe anxieties, 
which..ariſe from its union with 


Wer en. 


10 this cauſe may 3 A 


ma any of the diſquiets to Which 
Man is liable. In ſome conſti- 
tutions. the powers of | digeſtion 
are too weak to discharge their 
offces: and even in the ſtrongeſt 
they. TDA: at certain times be over- 
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whelmed, by the quantity of food 
taken down. Ig either :eaſe the 
ceconomy of N ature is diſturbed, 
and the whole Man becomes reſtleſs 
and uneaſy. f 10 Bois H 

It is moreover to be obſerved; 
that, during the time of digeſtion, | 
a little fever is generally excited: 


and from hence many unquiet ſen- 
ſations may ariſe, before the ſto- 
mach has completed its office: and 
theſe ſenſations will be ſtill more diſ- 
agreeable, as well as more laſting, 
if the ſtomach is overcharged with a 
great variety of fool. 
Notwithſtanding theſe ſorts of con- 
flicts between the powers of Nature 
and the jarring elements of our diet 
Are. 5 diſagreeable, they are, 
nevertheleſs, 


26 3 
nevertheleſs, ſometimes found pro- 
duCtive of a reſtleſſneſs attended with 
ſalutary conſequences. For we are 
Heteby often ſtimulated to ſome ſort 
of action or labour, by which the 
over loaded” ſtomach has been re- 
Heved; and the diſorders, | that 
would otkerwiſe hare ariſen, pre- 
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CHAPTER XXV:" 


o Te Temperaments or - Conflitation jows, 2 5 
£3 L200 Mm their Elfi. . = 
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HOUGH the animal 


1 are all derived from the z avs, 15 
geſted aliments, | A ens who 5 
tive i in the fame x manner, and upon 


che fame. aliments, «a nevertheleſs. 
by : a peculiarity of conftit 


nerate humours very. different from from 1 


(2185 


each other. Fr rom. this idioſyneraſy, 
or | peculiar | temperament, | may be 


* —w + 4 


1 


—— 1 


deduced, not on ly the, great diver- 
fy. of diſpoſitions, which are ob⸗ 
1 ſeryable_ between one Man and 
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another, but likewiſe | | that wide FP 
difference, t that 5 is found at differen 7 
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times in the inclinations and 1 


ewe from ny we may in 


ſome meaſure account ar the dif- 
ferent paſſions and affeQtions that 


Fullebly' Fpritly up id the mind 


wirhout ay viſible cauſe, From 


aigrent eonftittitional dilpoſitions 


there may be at titles produced vi⸗ 


vatity* or Aae, ; courage or timi- 

any; Aer r ſofrow, love or 
| batfed; recording to the quality of 
V timoury : and from 
the care principle; the purſuits of 
men ate often ſubject to great varia- 
tions. Nay, „even volition itſelf | 
ſeems to be not A little influenced by f 


1711 


the prev: 


ing 


the qualities and temperature of the 
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animal ſpirits. "From hence-we Hay _ 


* infer, 
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infer, that very great and affecting 
conſequences may often ariſe from 
thoſe various temperaments that take 
place in the body. Rs : 

When the humours are of a. pro- 
per temperature, the conſequent 
ſenſations and impulſes will gene- 
rally be mild, tending to the advan- 
tage of the perſon. On the other 
hand, when they are of an improper, 
temperature, or too much heated, 
many diſadvantages may enſue; 5 the 
man may be preci ipitated 3 into, wrong 
actions, or retarded in the per- 
formance of right ones. 

From what has been advanced, it 
may be inferred, that, from che! in- 


fluences of different temperaments, | 
a man may be addicted. to anger, 
outrage, 


811 


outrage, and paſſion: or, on the 


contrary, may be inclined to ſadneſs 
and ſorrow; or become fearful, luſt- 


ful, &c. &c. . Thus it may be pre- 


ſumed, that very different affections 


and impulſes are excited and ſtirred 


up by thoſe various qualities and 
temperaments which reſide in the 
bodies of different men. Nay, what 


difference, ariſing from the ſame 


cauſe, do we ſee in the temper, in- 


elinations, and diſpoſitions, of one 


and the ſame man at t different nn 
of his life! 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
The Efe of Temperaments further 
_—_ dered. 1 


1 NC E there appears then fo 
great a variety in the diſpoſi- | 
85 tions and purſuits of one and the 
4 fame man; how much greater diffe- 
a rence may be expected in the diſpo- 
fition and conduct of the general 


maſs of mankind ! and this more 
eſpecially, if we take into the ac- 
count, that each individual has ſome 
" ſpecific corporeal powers peculiar to 
himſelf; and, in ſome reſpects, very 
different from thoſe of others : and 
this may be readily deduced from 

- that 


L 
that endleſs variety, which is appa- 
rent in the form, features, and con- 
ſtitution, of men; every ane of 
whom ſeems to be endued with cer- 
tain ſpecific powers fitted to elaborate 
ſuch j Juices or ſpirits : as are moſt ſuit- 
able to his make and habit: and in 
conſequence of theſe differing tem- 
peratures we are led to conclude that 
| great varieties will naturally take 


Place 1 in the genius, inclinations, and 
5 diſpoſitions of men. 


7 


Hence probably i it comes to paſs, 
that one man is born a poet, another 
a philoſopher, a third a phyſician, 
; another an orator, another a politi- 
cial: agreeably to what Dr. Goth 
obſerves : * 
wk 1 ih 


L * 7] 


« How matter by the varied tape 
of pores 

2% Or ideots frames, or folemn ſe- 
e nators.” 


oo rom the 3 obſervations 
it appears, that innumerable inclina- 
tions, paſtions, and affections, ariſe 
from our very make and frame ; ; 
which, properly managed, contribute 
as well to the good of ſociety, as to 
the welfare of individuals. 


CHAP- 


— . * | 
CHARTER NN., q 
Of the C onſequences naturally | reſulting i 
from a right or wrong OY a 
of the Human Reno: q 
F ] AVIN G Aesch ſhewn that Fi 
men from their very make þ 
and conſtitution receive a variety of 1 
diſpoſitions and tempers, inclining 1 
them to various and different pur- # 
ſuits; it may here be of uſe to con- 9 
ſider the conſequences, which natu- 1 
rally attend ſuch purſuits, according 1 
as they are well or ill conducted. 9 
That man might be enabled to i 
procure to himſelf ſuch degrees of 4 
happineſs as are agreeable to his pre- 4 
ſent ſtate, we behold him inveſted 1 
K 3 with | 
| 
4 
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| with a kind of ſovereign power over 
: his animal and vital ſpirits, ſo as to 
: detach them to any. or every part, as 
the prefiding inclination, or paſſion, 
ſhall direct. 
As theſe directions ſeem to pro- 
: ceed from ſome inſtantaneous order 
of the will, it may eaſily be con- 
| ceived, that, by the power of voli- 
| tion, theſe miniſtering ſpirits will be 
often employed, not only in thoſe 
ſervices by which the welfare of 
| man is promoted, but in purpoſes 
and purſuits which manifeſtly tend 
to damp and deſtroy his happineſs. 
When the ſpirits ſerve under the 
imperious commands of a depraved 
will, it is natural to expect they 
£ ſhould be often employed on tranſac- 


tions 


ſtances it frequently happens, that 


( 135 J 
tions that are impracticable; where 
the powers of nature are inadequate | 


to the commands of the injudicious 


taſk-maſter : and in ſuch circum- 


the unrelenting deſires of man will 


continue to provoke, inflame, and 


1 5 


aggravate, his ſpirits beyond all the 
Au purpoſes of life. 


In ſuch caſes, no wonder the hap- 


N wretched man ſhould be diſ- 
 guſted with every thing about him, 
and more particularly with himſelf; 


and imprudently chuſe to put an end 


to his life, rather than bear the 
gloomy horrors of a troubled mind. 


Moſt men have experienced in 


ſome degree the inconveniences 
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T 
which abife from ſuch an internal 
war, agreeable to what was long fince | 


obſerved by Pythagoras : : 


„A native ſtrife in . an, 
„ 
0 And e a ſecret war 


maintains.“ 


Hence then ain one evident 
cauſe of a great part of that diſquiet 
and reſtleſſneſs ſo pathetically com- 
plained of by the human ſpecies; 
and, indeed, what elſe can be the 
conſequence, when the powers of 
nature are hurried on by ſuch a 
contrariety of contending paſſions; 
where the ſpirits are harraſſed and 
exhauſted, and their ingtie 
director f 18 ann, left in a very 

5 uncom- 


an 
; uncomfortable condition diſpleaſed 
with, and diſreliſhing, every ching; 
and, at the ſame time, incapable of 


rectifying or correcting any thing? 
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The ſquirt State of Man farther 
. conſidered. 


Tr has been already explained 
from what ſource, and in what 
manner, the animal ſpirits are form- 
ed, which are ſubſervient to the will 
of man: it has likewiſe been ob- 
ſerved, that, in order to his perform- 
ing any one ſingle act, ſome portion 
af theſe ſpirits is directed to every 
ſuch particular exertion as is neceſ- 
_ fary to accompliſh whatever buſineſs 
| he has in hand. They muſt there- 
fore be attendant on all that variety 
of images which ariſe in the mind, 


1 * 


SE 15 from 
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from whatever cauſe they proceed ; 
whether from defire, averſion, rea- 
ſon, caprice, &c. : and from hence 
the vital ſpirits will often run into 
hurry and tumult, by being thus en- 
gaged to miniſter in deſigns and ſer- 
vices of great contrariety to each 
other. 

It deſerves to be particularly no- 
ticed, that in thoſe employments, 
which depend on manual operations, 
the exertion of theſe ſpirits is rather 


calm and gentle, and their waſte is 
eaſily and ſpeedily repaired: but in 
their attendance on the deſires, aver- 
ſions, and diſpoſitions, of the mind, 
the ſervices and exertions that are 
thereby demanded are frequently 
1 ſudden 
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ſudden and impetuous, and ſome- 
times impracticable. | 

Hence the blood and juices be- 
come agitated ; and their proper 
temperature is deſtroyed; the con- 
ſtitution becomes weak, and diſor- 
dered; - and the mind will be fretted 
with many diſagreeable and uneaſy 


ſenſations. 
Senſations, fach as theſe, need be 
aggravated by no other deſcription 
than the diſtreſſes they bring with 
them : but theſe internal agitations 
will lead us to diſcover the cauſe of 
divers other unquiet ſenſations, which 
ariſe on various occaſions, and are 
found to interrupt that tranquillity 
of mind which 1s ſo neceſſarily con- 
nected with the hüppia of man: 
| tor, 


1 4 7 
for, as often as our ſpirits are pro- 
voked and exerted beyond the ſalu- | 
tary purpoſes of life, ſome kind of 
diſorder and diſquiet will be the un- 
avoidable conſequence. And from 
hence men daily experience, that 
every miſapplication of their powers 
is continually attended with ſome in- 
ternal reſtleſſneſs; and that reſtleſſ- 
neſs or diſquiet is always more or 
leſs affecting in proportion to the 
extent and degree of ſuch miſappli- 
cation. 

One would imagine that theſe diſ- 
agreeable ſenſations would incline 
men to regulate their wild deſires; 
to adjuſt their conduct to their ſtate 
and conſtitution; and by no means 
to aggravate their uneaſineſs by 
abuſing 
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abuſing and overſtraining the powers 
of nature : that they would incline 
them to compoſe their agitated and 
ruffled ſpirits ; and then their minds 
would clear up, agreeably to the 
beautiful lines in Cato 5 3 


« So the pure limpid ſtream, when 
* foul with ſtains 
cc Of ruſhing torrents, or deſcend- 


e ing rains, 
« Works itſelf clear, and * de- 


cc grees refines, 
ec Till the pure mirrour on its ſur- 
c face ſhines; 
66 © Reflects each flower that on the 
„ border grows, 
ce And a new heaven in its fair 
& boſom ſhews.” 


This 
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This ſimilitude may illuſtrate what 
men find by experience to be true, 
that not only their happineſs and 
| pleaſure, but even their quiet and 


comfort greatly depend on the due 


temperament of the fluids ; ; and that 


complacency of mind, which ſeems 
to reſult from it. 

Every man then may feel FI im- 
portance of being furniſned with 
bumours of ſuch a proper texture; 
ſince on this ſeemingly depends E 

great part of the felicity which he 
is capable of enjoying in this ters 
n porary ſtate. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER ae 
T7 he fame Sabel continued. 


OW ranting there i ay = a 
time when all the material 

elements of man's frame are moſt 

fitly combined and blended together i 


for promoting his well-being ; yet. 

this combination would prove of it- 
ſelf a very inadequate baſis to fix the. 

whole of his happineſs upon. For 
this reſpects only the body, and can 
have little or no relation to his better 
Part. Beſides, 1 it would often happen, 
that by a lively exertion of theſe 
conſtitutional powers, which he has 

in common with other animals, he 
would be chiefly propelled to thoſe 


purſuits, 


1 
purſuits, which are excited by the 
animal paſhons and appetites: by 
ſuch a conduct he would frequently 
tranſgreſs the law of his Nature; 
and would violently run into ſuch 


groſs exceſſes and immoralities as are 
utterly ſubverſive of his own eaſe 
and welfare, as well as of the advan- 
tage and welfare of ſociety. 
But to check theſe miſchiefs as far 
as is conſiſtent with free-agency, we 
behold him endowed with a ſpiritual 
principle, capable of diſtinguiſhing 
between right and wrong; whereby 
he is made both a witneſs and a judge 
of the propriety and tendency of his 
own actions; and is conſequently 
affected with pleaſure or pain, ac- 
_ cording as they ſtand either approved 
L or 
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or condemned by the verdict of con- 


ſcience. But theſe mental joys, or 
diſquiets, are not the only effects that 
ſpring from our good or bad conduct. 
A moral life is confeſſedly adapted 
to produce and ſecure much natural 
good; and the commiſſion of moral 
evil does in its conſequences una- 
| voidably occaſion many degrees of 


natural ev il. 


WT 


„ en 
E Concluſion. 
T ERE we may conclude, by 


obſerving, that whatever coun- 


teracts or interrupts the good order 
and ceconony of any being, may 
with propriety be ſtiled evil in re- 
ſpect to that being; and in this man- 


ner both natural and moral evil may 


be introduced. 


Nevertheleſs there will be experi- f 


enced a very wide and manifeſt dif- 
ference in the operations and conſe- 
quences of theſe two kinds of evil. 
Thoſe which ariſe from diſorders 
affecting the conſtitution only, as 


they more particularly belong to 
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the corporeal frame, may properly 
be ranked in the claſs of natural 
_ evils; and the inconveniences thence 
arifing will be found to abate as 
the conſtitutional powers are im- 
proved, and Nature 1s enabled to 
reſume her ſalutary courſe. Such 
inconveniences generally end with 
the diforders that produced them. 
But the conſequences of moral 
evil, the diſorders and diſeaſes 
which the ill conduct of men 
bring upon them, are more laſting; 
and the workings of conſcience 
may continue to aggravate ſome 
diſquiets after the natural evil is 
removed. 
Vet in more complicated eir- 
cumſtances of moral evil, whereby 
the 


L 

the welfare of a man, of his family, 
and of Society, is groſsly injured, 
there the reproaches of conſcience 
are found to excite ſuch violent 
diſquietudes, as even to over- | 
| whelm both the corporeal and in- 
tellectual powers, and fink the 
agent in univerſal diſtreſs, _ 

Hence it appears, that many na- 
tural evils, which are incident to 
animal life, are frequentiy recti- 
fied by the internal operations of 
the conſtitutional powers; and eaſe 
and comfort are happily reſtored to 
the paſſive individual. 

Such diſquietudes alſo as owe 
their origin to ſome mixture of 
moral joined with natural evil, if 
not attended with great malignity, 

= = 
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may in time be overcome and re- 
formed. But immoralities of an 
atrocious kind cleave cloſe to the 
offender, and are with ſuch ex- 
treme difficulty reformed, that 
even time itſelf cannot efiace thę 
diſquiet that accompanies them. 

Thus the operations of conſcience 
are gracioully adapted to check thoſe 
diſorders that would unavoidably 
attend his conduct, were Man left to 
the ſole influence of ſuch impetuous 
paſſions as occaſionally ariſe from 
an over heated imagination, or warm 
conſtitution; for ſo cloſely united 
are the corporeal and intellectual 
faculties, that whatever interrupts 
the good order of either will be ſure 


to deſtroy the eaſe and comfort of 
| 8 the 


Fires] 
the individual: though, indeed, even 
the moſt perfect harmony that can 


+ ſabſift between them will never prove 
a ſuſhcient ſecurity to his peace and 
quiet, unleſs this good order is ac- 


<ompanied with that internal evi- 
* dence, which will always ariſe from 
"a conſciouineſs of his doing and 


| having dene ſuch actions as are law- f 
ful and right. | | | 
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